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Spring Activities 


LECTURES ON NEW PLANNING BILL 
by Desmond Heap, LLM, PPTPI 


3 APRIL Cardiff (National Museum of Wales Reardon Smith 
Lecture Theatre). 


24 APRIL Exeter (Royal Albert Memorial Museum, Queen 
Street). 


22 MAY Birmingham (Friends’ Meeting House, Bull Street). 
4 JUNE London (Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1). 
Tickets 10s. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


22 APRIL at 2.30 p.m. at the Planning Centre. 


Guest Speaker: Mr J. R. Bevins, mp, Parliamentary 
Secretary, MHLG. 





PLANNING FORUM 


13 APRIL at 6.30 p.m. at the Planning Centre. 


“Current Landscape Design Problems’. Talk with 
slides, by J. W. R. Adams, OBE, PPTPI, PPILA, County 
Planning Officer, Kent. 


Planning Forum Day Tour to Crawley New Town and Gatwick 
Airport on Saturday, 2 May 
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ONE-DAY STUDY TOURS 


6 MAY Landscape and Planting at Welwyn Garden City. 
27 JUNE Chichester and the Sussex Coast. 
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Details of all activities from TCPA, 28 King Street, 
London, WC2 (Temple Bar 5006). 
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Cut 
Installation Costs 
with 
Electric 
Water Heating 





Issued by the 
Electrical Devel. Associati. 





2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 


Whether you’re designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify electric water heating. 


CHEAP TO INSTALL. Anelectric 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 


FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes it is perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 


E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
leaflets setting out the cipal 
technical details involved in the 
planning of small hot-watersystems, 
and will be glad to send you copies. 
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Passed to the Commission 


THE CLOSE connection between 
the problems of town and country 
planning and the problems of our 
structure of local government has 
again been demonstrated in a striking 
way. The new Local Government 
Commission has begun its work by 
investigating the ‘“‘special review 
area” of the West Midlands conurba- 
tion; and it has been greeted by an 
application from Birmingham for a 
boundary extension sufficient to en- 
able the city to build a “garden sub- 
urb” for about 40,000 of its over- 
crowded citizens. 

This is a singularly difficult request 
for the Commission to handle, since 
the answer must depend on what 
planning policy is to be applied 
throughout the whole West Midland 
region. At first sight the correct 
answer seems plain. The new garden 
suburb would lie in the surrounding 
green belt—necessarily so since Bir- 
mingham itself is now virtually full 
up. This green belt ought surely to be 
preserved. Ergo, Birmingham’s ap- 
plication ought to be rejected since it 


conflicts with desirable plans which 
have already been made by the sur- 
rounding county councils and con- 
firmed by the Government. 

Yet so dusty an answer to Birming- 
ham is hardly satisfactory. The inner 
areas of the city are highly congested, 
and redevelopment of these areas 
coupled with the general housing 
needs of its citizens means that there 
is a large surplus population of the 
order of 200,000 people to be accom- 
modated somewhere. There are four 
ways of dealing with this surplus: 

(a) Some (but not very many) 
might be accommodated by raising 
still further the already excessive 
housing densities in the redevelop- 
ment areas. 

(b) Some might be covered by small 
and scattered housing schemes locat- 
ed at the city’s periphery in such a 
way as to avoid any major dent in the 
green belt. 

(c) A garden suburb might be 
built on the edge of the city (Birming- 
ham’s present proposal). This might 
be accompanied by the development 
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of a small trading estate (to provide 
some local employment) and by the 
creation of a good local centre for 
shopping and entertainment. 

(d) A large volume of both people 
and jobs might be dispersed beyond 
the green belt, using the Town Deve- 
lopment Act and/or the New Towns 
Act. 

To be fair to Birmingham, the third 
of these alternatives (the garden sub- 
urb), if well executed, is a great deal 
better than the first or second; but it 
is a great deal worse than the fourth 
alternative—effective dispersal. 

Effective dispersal, in the absence 
of Government initiative, depends on 
close and willing co-operation be- 
tween the local authorities in the 
region. Birmingham has to swallow 
the pill of shedding both jobs and 
people to places which it will not con- 
trol, administratively or politically; 
though once done, it will find that 
the relief of congestion improves its 
attractions as a city. So far, Birming- 
ham has half swallowed its pill. 

Of the surrounding counties, Staf- 
fordshire has initiated several success- 
ful schemes under the Town Deve- 
lopment Act and is actively aiding the 
process of dispersal. The other county 
councils have been keen enough to 
protect the green belt, but they have 
shown too little willingness to find the 
right sites or provide aid for dispersal 
schemes. 

Birmingham’s ‘“‘garden suburb” 
idea is also an unhappy reversal of its 
previous interest in building a new 
town of its own. But, again, Birming- 
ham cannot simply be cast for the 
role of villain. A successful new town 
venture calls either for a firm uni- 
lateral initiative—which the Govern- 
ment could provide but won’t; or else 
for regional co-operation between the 
principal local authorities which has 
not been forthcoming. 

Faced with this tricky and complex 
situation, what had the Local Govern- 
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ment Commission best recommend ? 
As a supplementary measure to a dis- 
persal policy, the garden suburb idea 
might be considered ; but as an alterna- 
tive to dispersal it is or should be un- 
thinkable; and simply to say yes to 
Birmingham’s proposition would 
have the unhappy result of removing 
such incentive as now exists for the 
pursuit of better policies. Dispersal 
measures, in other words, must come 
first, not be relegated for later “‘con- 
sideration’. But the Commission 
should ask the surrounding counties 
to help Birmingham actively in this 
wider quest; and it should give them 
a time limit (say six months) in which 
to report progress. The county coun- 
cils should be told (what Stafford- 
shire already realizes) that the green 
belt cannot be closely protected, un- 
less an adequate number of develop- 
ment schemes are launched beyond 
it. These schemes must not be a mat- 
ter of ““dumping”’ Birmingham’s sur- 
plus on the “‘least objectionable” (and 
least attractive) sites. They should be 
projected as thriving new communi- 
ties in which everyone (counties as 
well as Birmingham) takes a genuine 
pride. And one scheme at least 
ought to be a new town, built by 
Birmingham with the active support 
of the county in which it is located. 
In a sense this may be the last 
chance for the local authorities con- 


cerned to co-operate effectively. If | 


the Commission were to find that de- 
spite its warning the councils (city 
and county) are too obdurate to get 
together, then it would have to ac- 
cept the best realistic interim plan 
that is available for handling Birm- 
ingham’s surplus, since further delay 
could not be brooked. But the lesson 
will be plain. It will then be clear that 
the only route to effective planning 
lies through the creation of a regional 
structure of government which can 
resolve the conflicting interests and 
outlooks of cities and counties. 
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THE HAMPSHIRE COAST GREEN BELT 


A description by the County Planning Officer of the tendency to 
the continuous urban development of the Hampshire coast and its 
hinterland, and the proposals now made by the County Council for 


a Green Belt. 


submitted their development 

plan, consisting of a county map 
and thirteen town maps, to the Mini- 
ster of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment in 1952 and received his ap- 
proval in 1955. The town maps then 
submitted were for the relatively fast- 
growing towns of Hampshire, a coun- 
ty still mainly agricultural and scenic 
in character, but subject to great 


Te HAMPSHIRE County Council 
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HAMPSHIRE 


COASTAL GREEN BELT 


by T. F. THOMSON 


urban pressures. Apart from the 
Aldershot, Farnborough, and Fleet 
group of towns, and Basingstoke and 
Andover in the north of the county, 
the bulk of the pressure of develop- 
ment exists in the coastal area defined 
on the north by a line drawn east and 
west across the county immediately 
to the south of Winchester. 

Deep indentations in the coast- 
line, such as Southampton Water, 
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A group of New Forest ponies near Lyndhurst. 


Portsmouth Harbour, and Langstone 
Harbour, have enabled this area to be 
developed in depth; the head of Ports- 
mouth Harbour, for example, extends 
to the centre of the town of Fareham, 
Southampton Water extends to Mill- 
brook, and originally the Itchen navi- 
gation enabled even the City of Win- 
chester to be accessible to small craft 
from Southampton Water. The rivers 
Meon, Hamble, Beaulieu, and Avon, 
as well as Lymington and Christ- 
church Harbours, also provided ac- 
cess for small craft often well back 
from the actual coastline. The whole 
of the Hampshire coast is, therefore, 
attractive to development of various 
kinds for many different reasons. 


The Great Coastal Towns 
Between the indentations of Ports- 


mouth Harbour and Langstone Har- 
bour lies Portsea Island, upon which 
the City of Portsmouth stands. On 
the peninsula west of Portsmouth 
Harbour lies the important town of 
Gosport, with Fareham at the head 
of the harbour, as previously men- | 
tioned. Around Portsmouth and | 
Langstone Harbours, there lies an 

important group of towns having a | 
population of some 400,000 and a 

planned population of about 500,000 

in 1971. 

At the head of Southampton Water 
lies the passenger port of Southamp- | 
ton which is also growing commer- 
cially and industrially. It is attractive 
to industries requiring deep-water 
facilities, and consent has already 
been given to industries of that 
character on the west bank of the 
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Water, such as the Esso Oil Refinery 
—the largest in Europe—and the 
Marchwood Power Station. Such de- 
velopments must inevitably bring in 
their train a big demand for resi- 
dential facilities, already widespread 
throughout the Southampton hinter- 
land as far north as Winchester. This 
area has an existing population of 
some 250,000 and a planned popula- 
tion of about 300,000 by 1971. 


Spread of Residential Development 


From Beaulieu River westward 
there is a considerable pressure of 
residential development to the south 
of the New Forest along the coastline, 
through Lymington, Milford, Bar- 
ton, Highcliffe, and Christchurch to 
Bournemouth. In the hinterland of 
Bournemouth, towards the New For- 
est, including Ringwood, there are 
growing centres of residential deve- 
lopment of more rural character ac- 
commodating the many types of resi- 
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dents who prefer to be near Bourne- 
mouth rather than actually in it, but 
near also to the amenities of the New 
Forest. The Hampshire coast has al- 
ways been regarded as an attractive 
area for residence and this has 
traditionally brought people from all 
parts of the country, particularly from 
the Midlands and North, especially 
to Bournemouth and its hinterland, 
where the combined population is 
now about 250,000. 

The county development plan se- 
verely limits the scope for develop- 
ment in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of towns, and where no town 
maps exist the “‘white’’ areas on the 
county map have also limited de- 
velopment; but the lack of specific 
planning proposals has rendered spo- 
radic development less easy to con- 
trol. Also, the local authorities con- 
cerned have been reluctant to insist 
on too tight control in these “‘white”’ 
areas, no doubt having in mind the 


Lymington, an interesting market town on the southern edge of the New Forest. 
Mustograph 
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An example of the pollarded beeches in the New Forest. 


rateable value that new development 
creates. 


Influx of Industry 


In the Portsmouth, Gosport, Fare- 
ham, and Havant areas, there has 
been much new industrial develop- 
ment since the war, which has in its 
turn given rise to considerable de- 
mands for residential land not only 
for the Portsmouth City ‘‘overspill’’ 
but also for workers in the new indus- 
tries in the urban areas surrounding 
Portsmouth. The Portsmouth hinter- 
land extends to the Hamble on the 
west and roughly to Buster Hill on the 
north; and within it lies an area tra- 
ditionally regarded by retired sea- 
faring men as a most desirable one in 
which to settle. 

From what has been said, it is not 
difficult to see that, apart from the 
New Forest area, which mercifully 
has been preserved from development 


by statutory means, the whole of the 
Hampshire coastline, and, indeed, a 
good deal of its hinterland, is ex- 
tremely vulnerable to all forms of de- 
velopment from rural residential to 
industrial and residential develop- 
ment of both normal and holiday 
character, apart from the superim- 
posed problem of holiday caravan- 
ning. 


First Steps to Green Belt 


It has long been clear to the Hamp- 
shire CC that unless some steps were 
taken to establish a green belt in this 
area, there was a distinct danger of 
the whole of southern Hampshire 
from the West Sussex boundary on 
the east to the Dorset boundary on 
the west, with the one exception of the 
New Forest, becoming a continuous 
urban development. 

In 1953, therefore, the council took 
the initiative to safeguard the major 
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areas of the Hampshire coast by pre- 
scribing green belts, which were the 
subject of agreement with the county 
boroughs in the cases of Bournemouth 
and Southampton, throughtheagency 
of the joint advisory planning com- 
mittees set up under Part III of the 
First Schedule of the Town and 
County Planning Act, 1947. Copies of 
the provisional plans agreed were 
then sent to the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government with the sug- 
gestion that these should be used as a 
basis of development control by the 
county council in the intervening 
period, which meant the intention to 
exercise a tighter control over deve- 
lopment within these green belt areas 
than had hitherto been the practice 
of the authorities concerned. Unfor- 
tunately, no agreement could be ar- 
rived at with Portsmouth City at that 
time—nor indeed subsequently. 

A year or two later, Mr Duncan 
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Sandys, then Minister of Housing and 
Local Government, issued his Circular 
No. 42/55 on Green Belts, which en- 
couraged the county council to look 
at their green belt proposals afresh 
and to extend them to the whole of 
the Hampshire coast. This they did, 
and submitted a sketch-plan to the 
Minister in accordance with the re- 
quest made in the circular. 


Present Green Belt Proposals 

The Minister’s subsequent Circular 
No. 50/57 enabled a further step for- 
ward to be made in that the council 
were then enabled to put formal pro- 
posals to the Minister for amendment 
of the county development plan in- 
corporating their final green belt 
proposals. This amendment they have 
now made, and before the final pro- 
posals were submitted, over a hun- 
dred local authorities and other 
bodies were consulted, ranging from 


**Boltons Bench’’. A popular spot with visitors near Lyndhurst. 
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parish councils to the CPRE and the 
Verderers of the New Forest. There 
was opposition from some of the urban 
authorities having expansionist am- 
bitions, which the county council en- 
deavoured to meet as far as possible, 
and in due course they submitted the 
Hampshire Coast Green Belt Amend- 
ment to the Minister on 5 November 
1958. 

The statutory maps comprising the 
present amendment to the county 
plan are (a) a county map to a scale 
of 1 inch to the mile, showing the en- 
tire green belt and the precise loca- 
tion of areas which are the subject of 
town maps (green belt amendments), 
(b) the aforesaid amended town maps 
to a scale of 6 inches to the mile, and 
(c) inset maps to the county map 
showing, to a scale of 2} inches to the 
mile, the boundaries of the green belt 
round twenty-two villages stated to be 
capable of limited expansion without 
prejudice to the general aims of the 
green belt. In addition, there is the 
written statement, which lists certain 
villages as places where limited ap- 
propriate infilling would be permit- 
ted within the broad terms of the 
green belt definition, and the analysis 
of survey. A conventionalized inter- 
pretation of the green belt proposals 
is illustrated on page 141. 

Normally, no new industrial deve- 
lopment would be permitted in any 
of the settlements within the green 
belt area and the provision of new fac- 
tory buildings would generally take 
place only in areas allocated for this 
use on town maps. It is obviously 
necessary to restrict industrial deve- 
lopment if the rate of immigration 
into the green belt area is to be pro- 
perly controlled; and the limited re- 
serves of land for future development 
are to be kept for genuine local needs. 


Expected Criticisms 


The Minister will shortly be hold- 
ing a public inquiry into the green 
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belt proposals, and no doubt strong 
views will be expressed on both sides 
as to the merits of the county council’s 
proposals. It will be stated on the one 
hand that it is foolish to attempt to 
restrict and control what will be, or 
is, the normal economic trend of the 


area; namely, its building up, by in- | 


sidious daily growth, into one great 
urban agglomeration of develop- 
ment. On the other hand, it will be 
said by those who regard the Hamp- 
shire coast as still having a con- 
siderable amount of amenity, by those 
interested in the New Forest, in the 
national parks and in the proposed 
national water park, that the pro- 
posals of the council are not bold 
enough, and that much tighter limits 
should have been placed on the deve- 
lopment of the urban centres within 
it. 

The council have done the best 
that could be done in the present cir- 
cumstances. They have allowed a 
sufficient margin of developable land 
around the urban settlements, as to 
which they say in their written state- 
ment that in the ‘‘white areas” be- 
tween the outer limit of development 
on existing town maps and the inner 
boundary of the green belt, develop- 
ment will only be permitted excep- 
tionally on proof of need, or on the 
subsequent amendment of the town 
map on a first or second review. 

If the Minister approves these im- 
portant green belt proposals, there 
will be just time to save some of this 
attractive countryside from being 
ruined by too extensive urban deve- 
lopment quite out of character with 
this ancient heart of English civiliza- 
tion. 
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A CAT LOOKS... 
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A review of the recent Exhibition of the work of Le Corbusier at 
the Building Centre, London, by a modern architect with experi- 


ence in practical housing and community planning. 


said Joad, and that is how 

the Corbusier Exhibition leaves 
one. Space, Form, Surface: Experi- 
ment: Painting, Sculpture, Colour, 
Pattern . . . all this, but whether it is 
architecture or whether Le Corbusier 
is the whole architect depends on 
what conceptions you hold. 

If architecture is space, form, sur- 
face, technique, and the architect 
artist, poet, technician, social re- 
former, then a visit to Store Street 
will leave you refreshed. If you con- 
sider architecture a service for the 
whole life of man, and the architect a 
designer of environment concerned 
with the highest possible balance of 
usefulness, comfort, good building, 
economy, and beauty—still go to 
Store Street, but I won’t guarantee 
you’ll come away wholly refreshed. It 


all depends... 


T DEPENDS on what you mean,” 


Roughness to Hurt 


Mingling witha crowd of fascinated 
visitors, average age late teens, one 
realizes what a debt the visual aspect 
of building design owes to Le Cor- 
busier’s particular genius. Only the 
visual? Well, hardly the technical: 
materials are often wilfully deployed 
and the finish of his buildings is ap- 
palling—deliberately so it seems. Ifhe 
did want them so rough then he has 
succeeded far more effectively than 
most designers and builders who strive 
to bring some finish into their build- 
ings. 

Roughness characterizes all—as if 
he wants to hurt us physically, men- 


by GEORGE GRENFELL BAINES 


tally, and yes, even spiritually. Suffer- 
ing is good, but is too much suffering 
good? Those entrailiat paintings, 
those sharp jabs of dogma, those 
modulor, frogulor men. Human? Or 
abstractions useful for setting up a 
system of proportions to stir our visual 
faculties to a frenzy that might move 
the depths? But do they move the 
depths ? 





F. J. Osborn 


““The Human Scale’’. A glimpse of the under 
building of Le Corbusier’s Unité de l’ Habita- 
tion, Marseilles, 1953. 


Dwellings for Machines to Live In 


“The one-family house is a demo- 
gogic illusion ... We use dwellings... 
Dwellings are containers.” 

I asked a Sixth Former: did he live 
in a house or a dwelling ? Puzzled, he 
answered: “‘a house’’. ““But wouldn’t 
you rather live in a dwelling ?”’ This 
was being unfair, still . . . “Well” 
(slowly), ‘‘a house does express your 
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personality.”’ Precisely. Out of the 
mouths... 

On the other hand, those grand ac- 
cumulations of dwellings—was it at 
Marseilles, Berlin, Nantes, or a con- 
vent ? they all seem so much the same 
—these dwellings do certainly express 
the personality of Le Corbusier. But 
should a man’s work express him so 
blatantly—like that of an actor who 
submerges the part beneath his own 
personality ? For one in an age, like 
Corb, the answer is “Yes’’, but society 
needs about as much of this as a whiff 
of pepper. 

“The hearth is a gathering place 
vital for family equilibrium.” So let 
us build in a way turning hearths into 
a complete anachronism that only 
makes sense way back at the power 
station. You may dwell in these dwell- 
ings but will you Jive in them? That is 
the question. 


The Juggernaut City 


Great cities are there we know, 
rotten we know, and Corb’s solutions 
are a clever way of tackling the prob- 
lem, but it is surgery not natural cure. 
Architecture is only great when it 
ministers to a way of life in scale with 
the human being as a creature of flesh 
and blood, of body and spirit, not a 
collection of dimensions possessing 
numerical relations with some aesthe- 
tic significance—a “unit”. Then must 
we live with the machine to the extent 
of massing our dwellings underneath 
the most convenient route for motor 
vehicles which while slashing the 
landscape — “truly grand _ traffic 
route’’—acts as a distributor of lethal 
exhaust fumes over the dwellings into 
which the victims of the juggernaut 
have been herded by the architect 
designing for a new world in a 
machine-out-of-control age ? 

I think not. 

“Sun, Space, Trees—are laws of 
urban design.” Sure! but what are 
the main elements to be seen in a de- 
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sign for a city of 3 million inhabitants ? 
Eighteen-tower extrusions girdled by 
hard blocks in a key pattern. Sun, 
space, trees? You must add concrete 
if you want to think in terms of 3 
million gathered together. 


A Sounder Recipe for Cities 

Large cities are with us and will 
remain valuable elements in our na- 
tional life. Yet they are far from ideal 
in terms of sun, space, trees, and more 
seriously in terms of reasonable eco- 
nomic and social living conditions for 
families and people. Somehow space 
has to be restored, traffic segregated, 
and living made more gracious. The 
universal answer, however, does not 
lie in herding, however potentially 
monumental that may be. It lies 
in a comprehensively organized and 
balanced fusion of the factors of de- 
sign in scale and sympathy with the 
man and not the machine. Which is 
where we came in. As Joad said, it 
depends... 

Footnote: 

If you have followed me so far try 
a walk to Portland Place where an- 
other architect’s work is displayed. 
You will find it revealing, not of Le 
Corbusier and Jacobsen alone, but of 
yourself. In spite of a vague feeling 
that I might be failing my youthful 
beliefs, I know where I stand today. 





ENGLISH-SPANISH EXCHANGE 
An architect-planner in Seville, 
Spain, well known to the TCPA, 


wishes to arrange for his son, aged 








seventeen, to stay with an English 


family living within reach of a school 
or institute at which he could pursue 
studies in English in July-August 
1959. In return he would offer hos- 
pitality to an English girl at his home 
in Seville, to associate with his two 
daughters, aged fourteen and sixteen. 
Inquiries should be made to the Edi- 
tor, 28 King Street, London, WCa2. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 
AND PLANNING IN THE MIDLANDS 


A report of a conference in Birmingham on 13 March, jointly 
organized by the Midlands New Towns Society and the TCPA. 


local authorities, attended the 

conference, but the enthusiasm 
noted at previous conferences seemed 
to be subdued by the presence of the 
Local Government Commission in 
the area. Many delegates seemed to 
feel unable to voice their feelings, as 
though the whole question of local 
government reform was sub judice. Pro- 
fessor W. A. Robson’s scholarly paper 
set the conference note of a quiet ac- 
ademic approach, which was main- 
tained until the late afternoon when 
some delegates were emboldened to 
speak up. 


Sie 200 delegates, mostly from 


Growth of Rate-paying Democracy 


Professor Robson began witha short 
historical account of the development 
in the nineteenth century of the pre- 
sent structure and pattern of local 
government—or as he put it “‘of the 
rate-paying democracy”. He was 
critical of the legislation passed at 
that time in that no foresight was used. 
The legislators were conscious only of 
the problems of the past and present, 
and were not looking forward to see 
what future problems local govern- 
ment would have to face. (Let us hope 
that our present Local Government 
Commissioners do not err in the same 
way!) 

Since the establishment of the pre- 
sent structure was set up in a rather 
piecemeal fashion, great changes have 
developed in our way of life. Professor 
Robson mentioned transport and 
communications as two of these 
changes. New transport facilities en- 


by ALBERT CLARK 


able people to live farther from their 
work and to travel for entertainment, 
education, medical treatment, and 
the like. People flock into the towns 
for these purposes, whilst on the other 
hand an increasing number of town 
dwellers move to outlying areas for 
better housing and easier access to 
the countryside. The distinctions be- 
tween town and country are becom- 
ing less, whilst the differences between 
country and town as embodied in our 
local government system march on. 
Professor Robson pointed out that 
many local government services had 
outgrown “the inadequate structure 
by which we still try to carry on local 
government’’. Some services had been 
nationalized because of this, there are 
conflicts between county councils and 
county borough councils, disparities 
in finaricial resources, and difficulties 
encountered through lack of compre- 
hensive planning, co-ordination, and 
administration in the conurbations. 


Reform or Reorganization 


“At long last, after decades of neg- 
lect and indifference, Parliament 
and the Government have summoned 
up courage to try to remedy this par- 
lous state of affairs.” But Professor 
Robson thought that the only hopeful 
sign in the proposals made was the 
designation of the “special review 
areas’. He hoped that a two-tier 
structure would be set up for these 
areas, and that this would take charge 
of the services which required uni- 
fied and comprehensive treatment 
throughout the conurbations. Of the 
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remaining services some would have 
to be co-ordinated at the higher level 
but they could all be administered by 
the lower-tier authority. He drew at- 
tention to the scheme to establish the 
metropolitan government of Toronto 
where similar problems had been 
found. 

Professor Robson concluded by say- 
ing again that unless local government 
was drastically reformed it would in- 
evitably suffer a decline. An oppor- 
tunity was occurring now but it may 
be the last chance. 


Too Many Authorities 


Professor G. A. Grove, of Birming- 
ham University, drew attention to the 
tremendous growth of local govern- 
ment services in the last century and 
maintained that both central and 
local government had performed their 
services well. He thought that changes 
would have to be imposed from with- 
out on the West Midlands, as there 
was no agreement amongst the au- 
thorities. There was no desire for two- 
tier government and party politics 
aggravated the position. There was 
strong pressure for the whole area to 
be divided and administered by the 
county boroughs. Professor Grove 
thought that there were too many 
authorities in the area. 

On the special review area, Profes- 
sor Grove reminded the conference 
that the boundaries of the area could 
be altered, and that they might be 
altered to bring in some of the green 


belt. 


Green Belt Clash 


Mr Denis Howell, mp, opened the 
afternoon session with a brief account 
of some of the problems in the West 
Midland area. In redeveloping sec- 
tions of the towns where there is sub- 
standard property the problem had to 
be faced of rehousing the people dis- 
placed by the lower-density housing. 
This necessity to spill over the present 
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boundaries led to the clash between 
Birmingham and the counties. By far 
the best solution was to overspill be- 
yond the green belt and to develop 
new towns. 

As far as local government reform 
for the conurbation was concerned 
Mr Howell favoured an upper-tier 
or regional authority with executive 
power. Mr John Hobson, mp, who 
followed Mr Howell, was against an 
executive upper-tier authority, but 
thought that there should be a region- 
al advisory board for such services as 
planning, transport, etc. Mr A. G. B. 
Owen, chairman of the Staffordshire 
County Council, also thought that an 
advisory board would be better than 
an authority with executive power. 
But he was quite satisfied with the 
present organization, boundaries, and 
distribution of functions. 

Alderman W. Milner, chairman of 
the Birmingham House Building 
Committee, claimed that the pro- 
blem of overspill was not just a 
problem for local government but 
needed central government inter- 
vention. The high-interest rates re- 
cently had frustrated many of the 
projected and necessary town deve- 
lopment schemes. 





Contributors 


T. F. THOMSON, MTPI, FILA, LRIBA, 
County Planning Officer, Hampshire; 
Member of Executive, TGPA. 
REGINALD sTAMP, Chairman of Parks 
Committee, London County Council. 
J. MCKNIGHT, Councillorand Chairman 
of Planning Committee, Welwyn Gar- 
den City Urban District Council. 
ERNEST H. DOUBLEDAY, OBE, FRICS, 
MIMUNE, County Planning Officer, 
Hertfordshire. 


ROWLAND NICHOLAS, CBE, BSC, MICE, 
City Surveyor, Manchester. 
G. GRENFELL BAINES, ARIBA, AMTPI, 


Partner in firm of Grenfell Baines and 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 














Lords’ Debate on Conurbations 

Lord Beveridge made a spirited 
effort to spur the Government and 
public opinion to a more serious con- 
cern with the problem of overgrown 
cities in the debate in the House of 
Lords on 25 February. He ‘‘moved 
for Papers”’ in order “‘to call attention 
to the social and economic evils of un- 
planned conurbation and to urge that 
Her Majesty’s Government should 
take early steps to prevent any further 
growth of these evils”. Much of his 
argument was based on data familiar 
to our readers but still not at all 
widely realized. He stressed particu- 
larly the immense waste of time in 
travelling to and from work, calcula- 
ting that he himself, of 35 years in 
London, had spent two years of 365 
days, each of 24 hours, in such travel, 
“generally as a straphanger on a not 
very efficient Underground”. To this 
evil he added bad housing conditions 
and the obstacles to good family life 
and community life. 

Lord Beveridge put forward as the 
key to a solution of the problem the 
much more drastic control of the loca- 
tion of places of employment. The 
new towns idea was right, but it was 
useless to move out a factory from 
London, Birmingham, or Manchester 
if it was replaced by another factory 
or office moving in. The total effect of 
the new towns and the Town Deve- 
lopment Act had been pitifully small. 
We needed a major change of na- 
tional policy. The population of Great 
Britain would rise by another 6 mil- 
lion by 1997. It was imperative to plan 
the siting of workplaces and houses 
for this population, and for those who 
already needed to be dispersed. He 
concluded : 


“I beg the Government to look at 
the lives of our citizens as a whole. 
They are not workers only or shop- 
pers only; they are human beings with 
many different interests; and all of 
them need to be regarded when we 
consider where they should be em- 
ployed. I beg the Government to 
substitute national planning of the 
distribution of employment and 
homes in our beautiful but badly 
crowded Britain for the half-measures 
that have been attempted hitherto 
and the chaos which wastes so much 
of British life and energy. I beg of 
them, finally, to show the world that 
Britain has not lost the art of solving 
social problems while remaining free. 
My Lords, I beg to move for Papers.” 


A Disappointing Reply 

The first Government reply was 
made by Earl Bathurst, whose sur- 
prising line was that the evils of con- 
urbation are being successfully dealt 
with. The car and motor-cycle, he 
thought, had since Lord Beveridge’s 
days in London freed the suburban 
dweller of dependence on public 
transport, and the efficiency of the 
latter had also improved. Smokeless 
zones, electric light and water, better 
telephone services, and the increase 
in the general standard of living were 
reducing the evils described in the 
Barlow Report. It was true that the 
latest estimate of population increase 
was a new factor, but the develop- 
ment plans were quite capable of 
taking care of that. ‘There was still a 
lot of room on the peripheries of cities 
for further housing. He agreed, how- 
ever, that there is still an “‘overspill’’ 
of 250,000 to be coped with in Lon- 
don. 
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As to the re-occupation of factories 
and offices, Lord Bathurst said: “If 
factories and offices leave a central 
area, no other purchaser may take 
that area for industrial or office use 
without the permission of the local 
planning authority.” There was a 
“stock clause’? to provide for this. 
Challenged by Lord Silkin as to the 
wording of the clause, Lord Bathurst 
read a clause precluding the develop- 
ment of sites for incoming industries— 
quite a different thing from the pre- 
clusion of re-occupation of existing 
premises. 

Disappointing as Lord Bathurst’s 
speech was on the vital issue raised by 
Lord Beveridge, he gave some useful 
information about successful resis- 
tance to incursions into green belts 
(in Middlesex and Warwickshire) and 
the encouragement of new industries 
in the special development areas. 


Lord Silkin on the Mark 


A most powerful argument for the 
necessity of further new towns was 
presented by Lord Silkin. Taking ac- 
count of the growth of population, the 
need of slum clearance, the limited 
possibilities of flat-building, and the 
demand for better standards of living, 
he showed, in our view quite un- 
answerably, that the only possible 
solution of the problem is in the crea- 
tion of further new towns as well as the 
expansion of existing towns of mod- 
erate size. Delivered without notes, 
but with a remarkable grasp on the 
essential factors of the national deve- 
lopment problems, this was a master- 
ly plea for a reconsideration of the 
Government’s position. 


Enlightened Maiden Speech 

Lord Airedale, ina pleasing maiden 
speech, supported the motion, and 
showed an admirable understanding 
of the true relation of planned urban 
expansion to the interests of agricul- 
ture. 
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Sociology and New Towns 


Lord Taylor spoke enthusiastically 
of the success of the new towns, and 
corrected some of the wrong impres- 
sions given by sociological studies of 
community life in old cities and new 
developments. He said the first results 
of research now in progress in the new 
towns did not show any disquieting 
tendencies to mental ill health owing 
to the separation and break up of 
families, though those in some out- 
county housing estates do. He esti- 
mated the displacement from existing 
cities, on proper rebuilding, at 24 
million persons. Adding these to the 
expected increase of population he 
saw no solution other than the build- 
ing of a great many more new com- 
munities. He rightly pointed out that 
most of the new towns are in fact ex- 
pansions of existing towns, and that 
the choice of the New Towns Act or 
the Town Development Act was a 
matter of finding the most effective 
machinery. 

Lord Elton put up an understand- 
able plea for the avoidance of new 
conurbations by the ill-considered ex- 
pansion of country towns. And Lord 
Strathclyde, supporting the essential 
thesis of Lord Beveridge, discussed 
realistically some of the problems of 
its application to the gravely over- 
crowded city of Glasgow. 


The Second Government Reply 


A final reply for the Government 
was made by the Earl of Dundee 
(Minister without Portfolio). This 
was a well-informed speech, which 
showed a considerable understanding 
of the evils of city overgrowth and of 
the value of the new towns conception 
—a contrast to the curious insouciance 
of Earl Bathurst’s speech. Naturally, 
the most was made of the steps in the 
right direction already taken by the 
Government, including the £300 mil- 
lion invested in new towns, and the 
number of houses built under the 
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Town Development Act. But Lord 
Dundee did not brush off the main 
issue: he assured the House that the 
Government “‘are not insensible of the 
gravity of the problem”’, and hinted 
that there might be more to say when 
the New Towns Bill comes before the 
House. 

We find it difficult to believe that 
the Government will ignore the im- 
pressive facts, figures, and arguments 
put forward in this debate. 


Brains, Goodwill, and Dynamism 


As observers and commentators for 
many years on the advances and halts 
in planning policy we remain puzzled 
as to what it is that inhibits Govern- 
ments from acting consistently on 
facts well known to their advisers. We 
have had personal contacts with a 
succession of Ministers responsible for 
building and planning, and without 
exception they have seemed to us to 
be men of high intelligence and genu- 
ine concern for the well-being of this 
country and its people. All have had 
before them closely reasoned and 
well-documented arguments for a 
more complete and logical dispersal 
policy. It has been shown clearly that 
the present half-hearted policy is ob- 
structing the redevelopment of great 
cities on standards that will add to 
their efficiency and hold within them 
acontented and balanced population, 
and that it involves immense need- 
less costs in subsidies for housing, road 
improvements, and losses on public 
transport (falling mostly on the na- 
tional Exchequer), and a steady 
worsening of the internal character of 
the cities. It is impossible to believe 
that, after all the arguments, Mini- 
sters do not see the economic, social, 
and industrial case for more new 
towns and organized country-town 
expansions. We might suspect a lack 
of dynamic. But great will-power and 
financial courage have been shown in 
the measures for preserving green 
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belts, for house-building and slum- 
clearance, and lately for road-build- 
ing. Why is it that, in the matter of the 
control of location of industry and the 
positive promotion of new towns, 
which would economize rather than 
increase expenditure, a policy recog- 
nized to be successful as far as it has 
gone is so irresolutely pursued ? 


The Conurbations of Great Britain 


A note of the most recent estimate 
of the populations of the seven conur- 
bations in Great Britain at mid-year 
1957 (source: Registrars General, 
Ann. Abstract of Statistics 1958; HMSO) 
may be of interest. 


Greater London 8,251,000 
West Midlands 2,276,000 
West Yorkshire 1,685,000 
S.E. Lancashire 2,414,000 
Merseyside 1,387,000 
Tyneside 844,000 
Central Clydeside 1,782,000 

Total 18,639,000 


[hus in mid-1957 the seven conur- 
bations held 37-165 per cent of 
the total population of Great Britain 
(50,157,000). 

The total urban population at that 
date was 39,741,000 (79°235 per 
cent) and the total rural population 
10,416,000 (20-765 per cent). 

Ofthe 10-4 million “rural” popula- 
tion, an uncalculated but probably 
considerable proportion derive their 
incomes from “urban” occupations, 
including many who travel into the 
conurbations and other urban areas 
to work. 

The truly rural population of Great 
Britain, that is, the number depend- 
ent on farming and its ancillary in- 
dustries and services, cannot be pre- 
cisely assessed, because of the admix- 
ture in so many villages and small 
country towns of urban types of em- 
ployment, persons retired from town 
occupations, and retailers and pro- 
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fessional men who serve these mixed 
populations. 

In mid-1957 just under one million 
persons were occupied in agriculture 
and forestry. If you double this num- 
ber to include the related persons in 
secondary and tertiary occupations 
you get a total of 2 million; and add- 
ing another 2 million for “‘unoc- 
cupied”’ wives, children, and others, 
the total rural population is of the 
order of 4 million, or roundly, 8 per 
cent of the total population of Great 
Britain. 

Thus, while just under 80 per cent 
of the population live in towns and 
urban districts, something like 92 per 
cent of the population of Great Britain 
really depend upon ‘‘non-farm”’ oc- 
cupations. 


“Who Cares?”—and About What? 


It was an excellent move for the 
Civic Trust to join with the BBC in 
making television films to amplify 
public interest in the tidying-up of 
towns and countryside. The four films 
of the series “‘Who Cares?’ have 
been severely criticized on technical 
grounds (we think justly), but two of 
them—the one on trees in towns, and 
the one on Michael Dower’s remark- 
able initiative in clearing away dere- 
lict buildings on hill-tops in attractive 
places—were, nevertheless, highly in- 
teresting and conveyed some very use- 
ful information and ideas. A third, 
intended to show how to deal con- 
structively with street clutter, had 
potentially a good message, but some- 
how failed to put it over inspiringly. 
So far we applaud the Trust’s enter- 
prise and hope for its continuance 
with the improvements of technique 
that come with experience. 

The fourth film, callously entitled 
“The Way Home’’, was bad not only 
in execution but in purpose, and we 
earnestly hope it will not be further 
circulated. Dealing with slum clear- 
ance in Birmingham, it seemed to 
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many viewers to attempt to idealize, 
or at least to justify, high-density re- 
development—surely no part of the 
mission of the Civic Trust—without 
even succeeding in presenting pictures 
of multi-storey flats pleasing to the 
eyes of aesthetes indifferent to popular 
housing preferences. This regrettable 





film will be discussed more fully in our | 


next issue by a contributor more 
familiar than the present writer is 
with Birmingham reactions. 


Housing and Planning in France 


Three maps published by the 
French Ministry of Construction 
(Publishing Department, 2 rue 
Goethe, Paris, XVI) are now avail- 
able at 200 francs each (presumably 
old francs) plus postage. One of these 
shows the extent of overcrowding of 
dwellings in the various towns and 
rural districts of France; a second, the 
number of defective dwellings and of 
slums considered irreparable in each 
area; and the third the composition 
of households of from one to six or 
more persons. 

The maps are based on the census 
of 1954, when France, with an area 
of 212,895 square miles, had a popu- 
lation of 42,731,445. There were then 
13,400,000 dwellings, of which 
3,392,000 (25 per cent) were re- 
garded as overcrowded. And of these 
1,760,000 were occupied at more than 
two persons a room. The population 
is increasing (1956) by about 260,000 
a year, and is now over 44,000,000. 


Planning Microfilms 


France is ahead of this country in 
that its Ministry issues microfilms in 
colour of the main geographical, de- 
mographic, industrial, and com- 
munications data resulting from plan- 
ning surveys of the sixteen regions. 
These microfilms (36 millimetre by 
24 millimetre) are obtainable from 
the Ministry at 150 francs each, plus 
postage. 
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LONDON’S PARKS AND PLANTING 


An up-to-date account by the Chairman of the London County 
Council Parks Committee of what has been and is being done to 
provide London County with open spaces, trees, and facilities for 


outdoor recreation. 


HE LONDON we know is a fas- 
[ cinating mistake—it should 

never have happened. Under 
town planning powers, New Towns 
Acts, Town Development and Hous- 
ing Acts, are we not trying our utmost 
to get rid of it or at least to change it 
beyond recognition ? At the end of the 
next twenty years, when efforts under 
each of these powers will have made a 
real impression, it is estimated that a 
replanned London will still have ap- 


Victoria Park. There are 134 parks in 
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proximately its present population, 
about 3} million people. What sort of 
environment will they be living in 
then? 

Whole areas will have been opened 
out and comprehensively replanned. 
High and low buildings, intermingled 
with ordinary houses, will have been 
built, spaced out so that not more than 
about a quarter of any site will actu- 
ally be covered by buildings and the 
people who live there may have indi- 


the County of London run by the LCC. 
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vidual gardens as well as communal 
amenity open space. Schools will have 
a larger area of open space, roads will 
be wider, narrow streets and alleys 
will have been abolished. Industry 
will have been resited in the right 
places, “plot ratio” and daylighting 
regulations will have ensured that 
offices and commercial buildings will 
not overshadow each other. 

This is the setting which is now be- 
ing created day by day and into it new 
parks and new open spaces are being 
inserted all the time. As far as possible 
they are being put where they are 
most needed, within walking distance 
of people’s homes. The objective laid 
down in the County of London Plan, 
a minimum of 2} acres of public open 
space for every 1,000 people, is the 
guiding principle in developing these 
new open spaces. 

At present the 117 square miles of 
London (about 76,000 acres) con- 
tains some 11,000 acres of open space 


of different kinds: 





Open Space controlled Total Number of 
by acres Parks, etc. 
London County 
Council 53055 134 
Borough Councils and 
City Corporation 828 396 
Royal Parks, etc. 1,600 14 
Private open spaces: 
with no public ac- 
cess 2,699 
with limited public 
access 530 
Total 10,712 





In addition, the London County 
Council owns nine open spaces (2,065 
acres) outside the county, and is trus- 
tee for the 200 acres of Crystal Palace 
grounds on the southern border. An- 
other royal park (Richmond Park, 
2,470 acres) is partly in the county 
and there are large open spaces owned 
by the City Corporation not far away. 
All these are managed mainly for the 
benefit of Londoners. 
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New Open Spaces 

Since 1950 40 new parks and gar- 
dens and 54 extensions to existing ones 
(199 acres) have been acquired and 
laid out by the LCC and at every 
meeting of the council’s parks com- 
mittee decisions are taken to buy and 
lay out more. Proposals for the next 
five years are based on adding a mini- 
mum of 35 acres of new open space 
each year and if opportunities to ac- 
quire sites beyond this average occur 
they are not likely to be turned down. 

So a pattern of open spaces is un- 
folding where none have been seen 
for generations. A pattern which in- 
cludes tongues of grassland and trees 
linking up the open spaces as in 
the plans now reaching fruition in 
the new towns. There is a real pro- 
spect that London may become a 
more attractive place to live in than 
most of us have dared to imagine. 


The Green Belt 





a a ats 


It is a fair claim that the London | 
County Council was the pioneer in | 
actually establishing a green belt | 
round a large urban area, though the | 


idea had been advocated long before. 
The council brought the scheme for a 
green belt into practical politics in 
1935 by offering the councils of the 
Home Counties contributions of up to 
half the cost of purchasing open land 
so that it could be preserved either 
as public open space or as natural 
countryside. The council set aside a 
fund of £2 million to meet the re- 
quests from the out-county authori- 
ties for contributions under this 
scheme. Owing to the war, which be- 
gan only four years after the incep- 
tion of the scheme, and to great 
changes in the town planning posi- 
tion after 1947, only a little more than 


———————————— 


half of this sum has so far been taken | 


up by the surrounding authorities. 
Many schemes which had been ap- 
proved in principle before 1939 were 
not proceeded with after the war be- 
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London County Council 


Hammersmith Park on the site of the former White City Exhibition was opened in 1955. 


cause under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, it became pos- 
sible to prevent building on agricul- 
tural land without the local authority 
having to buy it. Since the passing of 
that Act, although the council’s green 
belt scheme is still in operation, con- 
tributions are now normally offered 
only when there is to be at least con- 
siderable public access to land bought 
as part of the London green belt. 

In addition to this special scheme 
for a green belt, partly paid for by the 
London County Council, the council 
played a considerable part in the 
development of the green belt idea. 
It retained the services of Professor 
(later Sir Patrick) Abercrombie to be 
responsible with the council’s archi- 
tect, J. H. Forshaw, for preparing the 
County of London Plan, in which 
public open space in London and its 
links with the green belt were an im- 
portant feature. The council may, I 
think, claim that Sir Patrick’s later 
and even more famous outline plan 
for the whole of the Greater London 
region, which shows a large green 
belt ring preserved from urban deve- 


lopment, had its roots in the work he 
did on the County of London Plan. 
There have from time to time been 
many criticisms of the council for 
allowing—or even insisting upon— 
building within the green belt which 
it had done so much to create, but 
these criticisms are ill founded. With- 
in the green belt established by the 
council’sscheme of 1935 no building, 
except that essential for the use of the 
land for agricultural purposes, has 
ever been permitted. While in the 
much larger Abercrombie green belt 
the council has had no part in hous- 
ing development which was not al- 
ready in progress at the time the 
Abercrombie plan was completed or 
was not allowed for in Sir Patrick’s 
conception. Some idea of the scope of 
the council’s own green belt, per- 
manently preserved by covenants 
under the London and Home Coun- 
ties (Green Belt) Act, 1938, can be 
given in figures. Over 9,000 acres are 
open to the public and a further 
17,500 acres are preserved from build- 
ing in the counties of Bucks, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Kent, Middlesex, and 
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Surrey and, although the need for 
money is not so great as it was when 
the scheme was invented, the council 
has already made or has promised 
contributions to no less than 1 20separ- 
ate green belt estates. 


Trees 


Trees can make a priceless contri- 
bution to the lives of people who must 
live in large towns, and in London 
since 1945, many thousands of new 
ones have been planted—on housing 
estates, in parks and open spaces, and 
in streets and squares. The London 
County Council’s Parks Department 
alone plants 5,000 trees a year in 
woodlands and 2,500 more in other 
places; and in its endless effort to 
bring colour and beauty into the lives 
of Londoners 23,000 shrubs and three- 
quarters ofa million bulbs are planted 
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in the council’s parks every year. On 
new housing estates, too, new trees are 
being planted at the rate of about 
5,000 a year and many more are in- 
cluded in the development of new 
schools and in road widenings and, in 
fact, in the development of any build- 
ing or area under the council’s con- 
trol. The metropolitan borough coun- 
cils also plant many trees in their open 
spaces and in the streets and squares, 
for in London they are the local 
authorities responsible for planting in 
such places, but the LCC—with its 
greater resources of qualified staff—is 
always willing to help the boroughs 
with their planting and pruning by 
offering the services of its experts as 
consultants. 

Planting of new trees, shrubs, and 
flowers on this scale requires a huge 
service of propagation and to meet 


Open-air concert at Kenwood, Hampstead. 
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London County Council 


Middlesex—Enfield Estate. This estate of 2,000 acres is the largest single unit acquired under 
the Green Belt scheme. 


this need the council owns 14 nurser- 
ies, covering 41 acres, and in them it 
has 48,000 frames and 76,000 square 
feet of glass. 


Games and Entertainments 


Open spaces where people may rest 
and take the fresh air is not all that 
the council provides for Londoners. 
There are in the parks 813 pitches for 
organized games, 233 tennis courts, 
80 netball courts, 40 putting greens, 
32 bowling greens, 14 swimming 
pools, 10 athletics tracks, 5 boating 
lakes, and 3 golf courses. Over 150 
separate programmes of entertain- 
ment are arranged each week during 
the summer in the council’s parks, and 
their range is as wide as puppet shows 
for children and symphony concerts 
by the lakeside at Kenwood for adults. 


In between, there is entertainment in 
the openair for almost every conceiv- 
able taste. 

And so, in the light of this brief 
picture of what has already been done 
for London and what is being done for 
the London of the future, we must 
correct the assumption that a town, 
especially a vast conurbation, is a 
place that no one should want to live 
in. It is the duty of town planners to 
give people the kind of environment 
they want to live in, in the place where 
they have to live. It can be in a new 
town or an expanded town or, if we 
have patience and persistence enough, 
it can be in an existing town whose 
growth in the past has been unplanned 
and unhealthy, but which can yet be 
made healthy and beautiful. 

This is the sort of work to which 
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members of the London County edition of the garden city of the plan- 
Council are proud to give their ners’ dreams. 

thought and energy. Every day some It may even be that as the County of 
new contribution is made to the plan Londonisopened up and redeveloped 
I have described and as each scheme __ groups of neighbourhood units may 
is completed all parts of London will feel themselves to be in effect new 
gradually take on anew and more at- towns, each with a life of its own, 
tractive character. We can look for- though it has its place in the frame of 
ward to seeing London as a larger London as a whole. 


A Duckpond 


There are places where the village duckpond is of immense importance: Finching- 
field is a good example. But this tends to be an age in which duckponds have little 
honour: they are untidy or unhygienic or unsafe to small children, and schemes to be 
ingenious with drains are such fun to prepare. Besides, the resultant hollow may be a 
useful spot to receive embarrassing waste. However, there are signs of duckpond- 
consciousness and appreciation here and there. At Moreton-in-the-Marsh, where a 
roadside pond (of rather less importance than that at Finchingfield) has been inter- 
mittently in the news, mainly because of disputes arising from its divided ownership, 
the various differences have been amicably and most generously resolved, and the 
duckpond is now being put into shape. Those who like the old untidy character of 
country towns (and country duckponds) may perhaps watch a little jealously lest the 
duckpond should be transformed into a rather-too-municipal pool for the ‘‘kiddiz”’ and 
the ‘‘old folk”, where ducks and a moorhen and frogspawn might be judged untidy— 
and less ‘‘nice’’ than a pair of hissing swans. j.w. 
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| SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 








The Civic Trust 

The expensively produced litera- 
ture sent out by the Civic Trust shows 
what can be done if one has authority 
and industry on one’s side—not to 
mention the establishment. Its con- 
cern with aesthetic values is highly 
commendable. Occasionally, how- 
ever, one gets a little weary of the end- 
less preoccupation of a certain group 
of architects and planners with the 
design of lamp-posts and telephone 
kiosks. It is nice to hear that local civic 
societies everywhere are swinging in- 
toaction against ugliness and squalor. 
But one notices that the photographs 
and sketches in the glossy pamphlets 
always lack a certain amount of real- 
ism. ‘The “‘bad’’ picture shows a clut- 
ter of power lines and other adjuncts 
of development and services, and the 
“good”? picture either indicates a 
total absence of these things, or evi- 
dence that they are hidden at what is 
literally prohibitive expense. 

Sir Christopher Hinton, chairman 
of the Electricity Generating Board, 
alluded to this difficulty in a recent 
speech at Sheffield. Future power re- 
quirements will mean ever-increasing 
lines of pylons marching across the 
hills. Sir Christopher was concerned 
about possible public reaction, and 
we can take it that our friends on the 
Civic Trust and the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England will 
have much to say about this. But, as 
an article in the News Chronicle points 
out, it costs £25,000 to have a mile of 
275 kv overhead transmission, and 


» £3-400,000 to have it underground. 


Effectively, the choice is between no 


_ electricity for rural areas and lines on 


poles. Or between enough power to 
keep industry going (some of it gen- 





erated in remote atomic power sta- 
tions), carried on gigantic pylons, and 
a serious power shortage. To bring 
electricity from Bradwell to London 
underground would put the project 
out of court. What applies on this 
large scale to pylons is also true on a 
smaller scale to other amenities. By all 
means let us strive to keep everything 
as decent as possible—but let us also 
consider the consumer. 

The “bad” picture in one Civic 
Trust pamphlet shows a line of strag- 
gling cottages, the “‘good”’ one has tall 
blocks of flats dwarfing church and 
trees. One detects the hand of our 
fashionable architectural friends. The 
Civic Trust shares with the Archi- 
tectural Review a dislike of rus in urbe, 
i.e. any splash of flowers in the mass 
of stones which might delight the eye 
of ordinary people, though it offends 
the true urbanist. At a recent con- 
ference of civic societies I attend- 
ed, I noticed this same intense pre- 
occupation with certain middle-class 
prejudices, and a total absence of con- 
cern for the really serious problem of 
our towns: where, and how, to house 
the mass of the people, and provide 
them with workplaces. One welcomes 
Sir Howard Robertson’s remarks on 
the Civic Trust’s first year’s work, that 
it may have to do something more 
than carp on the touchlines, and to 
put forward alternative proposals. If 
it does not like bringing jobs to Mil- 
ford Haven, where there is 10 per cent 
unemployment, by the means now 
proposed, it is no earthly use to ex- 
claim about the charm of some un- 
touched rural scene: it is the problem 
of the living that matters most. 

One little unconscious joke in the 
Trust’s leaflet Your Town requires 
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notice: it suggests that the local ame- 
nity society might enlist the help of 
ratepayers’ associations. I wish them 
luck. The motto of our local one 
might be stated briefly as “Cheap 
Towns and Nasty”’. 


Education and Town Size 


At a recent meeting of a regional 
committee concerned with adult edu- 
cation, it was pointed out to us that 
there seems to be some hidden prin- 
ciple at work by which the interest in 
evening classes varies inversely with 
the size of the place. Moreover, tutors 
reported that in villages and small 
towns, no amount of fog or ice pre- 
vented the class from turning out in 
full strength each time, whereas in the 
cities a slight drizzle was enough to 
keep folks at home. And, of course, in 
the smaller places they usually have 
to walk or cycle to their centres. This 
seemed surprising to some members 
of the board. It should not have been. 

As a part-time tutor, I know some- 
thing of the intense enthusiasm a class 
can raise in a town of not more than 
about 25,000 people, where everyone 
reads the local paper, frequents the 
library, and knows the head of the 
grammar school. Other things be- 
sides adult education flourish in such 
places—music, drama, women’s in- 
stitutes. It is in the cities that resi- 
dent tutors can tear out their hair as 
much as they like—no publicity suc- 
ceeds, and the mass of people are 
totally indifferent to anything out- 
side their work, their homes, and mass 
entertainment. Not that people are 
inferior: but the spirit is lacking. Some 
cities are inevitable, but why is it that 
so many people seem to wish to con- 
centrate our whole population in 
them? 


The Yield of Land 


Sometimes a proud husbandman 
lets the cat out of the bag. Mr Frank 
Henderson, a farmer with an 85-acre 
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holding on rather poor-grade upland 
soil in Oxfordshire, manages to make 
the place support 50 head of cattle, 
besides 1,700 hens, and sundry pigs 
and sheep. Five people are needed to 
work this farm, and it obviously pays. 
The productivity of this below-aver- 
age land is five times the national 
mean, and the cost per £100 of pro- 
duce is actually less than normal. This 
information prompted some reflec- 
tions on our national land problems. 

The intractable housing question 
in Birmingham could be solved if the 
city were given two new towns in one 
of the five counties which constitute 
the Midland Region. On the worst as- 
sumptions, these towns would require 
something like 12,000 acres of agri- 
cultural land. (Probably, in fact, far 
less, since they would hardly be sited 
in the middle of virgin pasture). Staf- 


fordshire contains some 860,000 acres, | 
of which 550,000 are pasture. All told, | 


the five counties have an acreage of 
just over two million, of which about 
one and a half million is agricultural 


land. Supposing they gave up 12,000 | 


acres, that would be less than 1 per 
cent of the total available. The loss 
of agricultural production could be 
made good by an increase of pro- 
ductivity of the order of 1 per cent in 
the remainder of the counties. But 
what an outcry there is about the 
encroachments which housing makes 
on our agricultural resources! Anyone 
would think that the failure of British 
agriculture to raise its productivity 
substantially was due to building 
operations. 

Incidentally, the outcry is only 
raised when the demand for land 
comes from local authorities. A prize 
specimen of effrontery recently came 
to our attention. A farmer in the West 
Midland green belt wished to de- 
velop his land for housing—a private 
estate of course. As a bribe to the 
authorities, he offered to donate his 
own house as a community centre and 
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one of his fields as a recreation ground. 
Had he been granted permission, he 
would have made a profit of tens of 
thousands of pounds. Fortunately the 
application, and the appeal, were 
turned down. 


Local Government Reform 


The Local Government Commis- 
sions are starting their work. On their 
success hinges more than the removal 
ofsome minor local irritations and in- 
consistencies. Unless, in and around 
the great conurbations, they can 
create some new form of authority to 
deal with land use, planning, and 
housing, amongst other things, the 
inequality of present arrangements 
will persist. Large cities gasping for 
space are hemmed in by counties 
which can afford to be prodigal. This 
creates spite and envy and bedevils 
overspill negotiations. Nobody, not 
even the big city councils, wishes to 
make needless encroachments on agri- 
cultural land. But what is needed now 
is not threats and counter-threats and 
endless wrangles about the minute 
apportionment of financial responsi- 
bility, but some bold planning. 

There are some real obstacles to 
reform, but there are also sham ones. 
The worst obstacle is false civic pride. 
Boroughs which can boast only a short 
and inglorious history of industrial de- 
velopment and overcrowding should 
try to cultivate the larger civic pride 
—not that attached to a mayoral 
chain, but that connected with decent 
houses, and open spaces and green 
belts, and a community of workers 
and their families, rather than com- 
muters. 

Some people will undoubtedly try 
to point out that taking away still 
more functions from some of the exist- 
ing local authorities will reduce even 
below its present level the quality of 
the recruits to local service. I do not 
believe this is true. First of all, it is 
perhaps in some cases the very impo- 
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tence of some of these urban authori- 
ties in dealing with their main prob- 
lems which discourages potential 
councillors. A more effective authori- 
ty might easily attract fresh blood. 
Secondly, the main complaint is not 
that the councils have too little to do, 
but that they have too much to do— 
and part of this huge amount of com- 
mittee work is, in the nature of things, 
frustrating. By creating some new 
authorities at a higher level to deal 
with the regional problems, the task 
of the smaller authorities and their 
members might be made more man- 
ageable. It’s worth trying. 
WILLIAM SMALL 





Heckington Mill, 


Kesteven 





Heckington Mill, built in 1830, is the 
only eight-sailed windmill still in use 
in the world. The sails were to have 
been removed and an engine sub- 
stituted but Kesteven County Coun- 
cil have now bought the mill and are 
preserving it as a picturesque local 


landmark. D. M. 
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HOUSING LAYOUTS IN NEW TOWNS 
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The Welwyn Garden City Urban District Council have been 
having an argument with the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government about the layout of housing schemes being built by the 
New Town Development Corporation. The Chairman of the Town 
Planning Committee describes the attitude of the Council. 


EFORE STATING the facts, can I 
B first dispose of the idea that 
development corporation stan- 
dards are none of the UDC’s busi- 
ness—the argument, in other words, 
that it is the development corpora- 
tion’s job to build the new town, that 
normal town planning procedures are 
suspended to enable them to get on 
with the job, and that they should be 
allowed to get on with it without in- 
terference from the council. 


Uniqueness of Welwyn Garden City 


As a council we take the view that 
we cannot be indifferent to what the 
corporation are doing. We will be here 
after the corporation have passed 
away. Their mistakes will be our 
legacy. But, more particularly, Wel- 
wyn Garden City is not in exactly the 
same position as any other new town. 
Readers of this journal hardly need 
reminding of the special place which 
Welwyn Garden City holds in the his- 
tory of town planning in this country. 
No other new town started from its 
unique origins. And no other new 
town started with the kind of assur- 
ance given to my council by the then 
Minister when Welwyn was designat- 
ed a new town. That assurance, given 
to allay doubts about the decision to 
designate it, was that the garden city 
would be completed in the same gen- 
eral style as its pre-war development. 

Our concern as a council has been 
to try to see that that assurance is 
honoured. 





by JOHN MCKNIGHT 


“Standard has fallen” 

We are in no doubt that the stan- 
dard of development has fallen as 
compared with pre-war; we are in no 
doubt either that standards are still 
falling, as earlier development cor- 
poration schemes were better than 
more recent ones; and we are in no 
doubt that some recent development 
corporation schemes have deteriorat- 
ed catastrophically between the ori- 
ginal conception or first plans and the 
finally approved scheme. By what 
standard do we measure this dete- 
rioration ? 

It would be possible to do it by any 
of the methods of measurement em- 
ployed in town planning discussions 
—houses per acre, people per acre, 
and so on. But we have thought that 
the characteristic of the garden city 
(what the Minister called its “general 
style’) which we were concerned to 
preserve was its openness. This we 
considered could best be judged by 
measuring the distance between 
houses, and in fact the length of back 
gardens became a convenient and on 
the whole quite satisfactory yardstick 
for the purpose of this argument. 

We have taken 60 feet as the length 
of garden to be aimed at. Anything 
much shorter is not much use for 
cultivation and does not give much 
privacy for either garden or house. 
Judged by past experience no one can 
consider it an impossible ideal, but it 


is a reasonable target in modern con- | 
ditions. Moreover, in 1955 the deve- | 
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lopment corporation informed the 


‘council that it was what they were 


aiming at. We are concerned that this 
target is so consistently missed. For 
example, in one scheme 29 per cent 
of the houses had gardens of less than 
60 feet; in another 31 per cent, and in 
yet another 47 per cent. One scheme 
which originally showed 16 per cent 
of the gardens less than 60 feet, sub- 
sequently had another fifty-six houses 
added to it, with the result that 37 per 
cent were below standard. And in 
making these calculations we have not 
included houses with short gardens 
where there are compensating fea- 
tures such as open land beyond the 
garden. 

Clearly the pressure to reduce stan- 
dards has mainly been economic. We 
have produced figures to show that 
the cost of achieving what we may 
call the 60-foot standard amounts to 
an addition of not more than as. 1d. 
per week to rents. This is a small price 
to pay for the amenity of reasonably 
open development, but we put it to 
the Minister that this need not neces- 
sarily all be passed on to the tenant. 
Part of the cost could be carried as a 
sound long-term investment by other 
corporation activities. However, as 
anyone who has examined the pub- 
lished accounts of the development 
corporations will know, it is not pos- 
sible to extract details of the finance 
of their housing operations and ac- 
cordingly we made representations to 
the Minister about the form of deve- 
lopment corporation accounts. 


“Open Development Pays” 


Finally, we argued that the stan- 
dard of development being carried 
out was not a good investment of pub- 
lic money for the future. We were able 
to prove, as a result of information 
available to the council when making 
loans under the Housing Acts, that 
more open development pays. We 


have been able to compare the selling 
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prices of houses built over thirty 
years ago, with no modern conveni- 
ences like built-in cupboards and cen- 
tral heating, with post-war houses of 
the same size with all the modern con- 
veniences. The old ones command on 
an average £450 more because of the 
openness of the earlier development 
—a pretty good return on the £100 
per house it costs to achieve the higher 
standard of amenity! People are pre- 
pared to pay for amenity. Modern 
conveniences can be added to houses 
at any time, but amenity in the form 
of space cannot be added later. Once 
you have built houses too close to- 
gether you cannot later move them 
farther apart. 


The Minister’s Answer 


This, then, was the burden of our 
argumentwith the Minister—anargu- 
ment supported by a mass ofexamples, 
diagrams, calculations, and strong 
conviction. The Minister’s answer 
gives us no hope for future improve- 
ment. There is no promise of further 
light being thrown on development 
corporation housing accounts, though 
he defends present standards on the 
need ‘“‘to provide dwellings to suit 
all ages.sand all incomes’’—in other 
words, the Minister thinks that it 
would cost too much to keep to the 
reasonable standards which the deve- 
lopment corporation say they are 
aiming at. Additionally, he is not 
prepared to require 60-foot gardens 
because ‘‘all tenants do not want gar- 
dens of this length”. To the man who 
has lived in two rooms in Camden 
Town with mother-in-law, even a 
30-foot garden must seem like a pri- 
vate park. Once he has lived for some 
time in better surroundings he often 
longs for the greater privacy and 
openness which present development 
is so often denying him. 

The upshot of our argument is pret- 
ty depressing. It reduces one’s con- 
fidence in Ministerial assurances. In 
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order to achieve a saving of less than 
5 per cent on the cost we are spoiling 
the layout of the new towns for all 
time. At least, in our view our new 
town is being spoilt. Have councils in 
other new towns similar experience 
and views? When the New Towns 
Bill is passed and a commission takes 
over from the development corpora- 
tions, local authorities will have their 
normal town planning powers re- 
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stored to them. Will they use them to! 
stop the rot ? The rot will have gone a 
long way by then. All the same, in the 
second and less rapid phase of new- 
town development there will be an 
opportunity to do better than much 
that has been done by development 
corporations under great Ministerial 
pressure. 

Let us hope that that opportunity 
will not be missed. 


Planning Centre Talks on New Towns 


At a well-attended meeting at the 
Planning Centre on 17 March a team 
from Hemel Hempstead Develop- 
ment Corporation discussed neigh- 
bourhood design. A new neighbour- 
hood, Highfield, incorporating some 
of their ideas “which are not revolu- 
tionary but spring out of present prac- 
tice which is sound” is to begin con- 
struction later this year.* 

Mr Brooke Taylor said that new 
towns would have to face a regular 
barrage of architectural criticism 
whatever the pattern used. A new 
town could not conform throughout 
its whole development with the 
changes of architectural fashion dur- 
ing the period. But much of the social 
criticism was ill informed with no 
basis of fact. How does one separate 
national tendencies from needs which 
are the result of special conditions in 
the new towns themselves? For ex- 
ample, TV may interfere with gre- 
garious activities in the big city as well 
as the new town. 

. The density of Bath, Cambridge, 
and Worcester is much the same as 
Hemel Hempstead, “and outside 
great conurbations that is around the 
optimum density”. Mr Brooke Taylor 
summarized new town experience— 
(a) the universal demand for houses 
with gardens; (b) the costliness of 


*See Town AnD Country PLANNING, 
April, May, and June 1958. 





high density; and (c) the fact that 
new towns have tried to achieve a 
balanced social pattern which neces- 
sitates a higher proportion of more 
expensive houses and a lower density, 
“because people with money like 
land... All this leads us to believe that 
any town development for people with 


choice would be at the same densities | 
as the present new towns. Only under | 


the influence of housing waiting lists 
can people be forced to live at high 
densities.” Mr Lewis Mumford had 
spoken about ‘“‘windswept open 
spaces” in the new towns. ‘“‘We had 
felt the same thing but we think he 
was wrong in his conclusion—that 
our densities are too low.” The pre- 
sent design of neighbourhoods is per- 
haps at fault. 

On 9 March Mr G. R. B. MacGill, 
general manager of Cumbernauld, 
described the fifteenth new town. 
The site of 4,000 acres contains only 
1,000 acres suitable for building, and 
the whole town of 50,000 persons is to 
be built on a central hog’s back. ‘The 
average residential density would be 
80 persons an acre. “High density 
would be achieved without building 
high” by terraces without gardens 
and low flats. The chairman, Mr 


Wyndham Thomas, said that the Sec- | 


retary of State for Scotland had given 
the Cumbernauld Development Cor- 
poration an impossible task. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF PLANNING 


Three leading planners, of Hertfordshire, Hampshire, and 
Manchester, describe their methods of dealing with applications 


for planning permission. 


I: HERTFORDSHIRE 


by ERNEST H. DOUBLEDAY 


Te: AND COUNTRY planning is 


one of the most “Shuman” sub- 
jects in local government and 
affects the lives of all of us. 

Each year hundreds of thousands of 
development applications are hand- 
led by local planning authorities. Most 
of these are made by ordinary mem- 
bers of the public, sometimes with the 
aid of their professional advisers, but 
often without this help. 

Thus many people come into direct 
contact with the loca] planning ma- 
chinery and it is very important that 
they should take away a lasting im- 
pression of a helpful and efficient ad- 
ministration. 

Experience proves that most people 
understand and support planning ob- 
jects if they can be told in simple 
language what the authority is trying 
to achieve. They will understand it 
much more if you can give them a 
decision quickly which allows them to 
act while “the spirit moves them’’. 
They won’t always agree with you, 
but they will go a long way in adjust- 
ing their development to meet the 
planning authority’s point of view, 
for no one willingly is an ‘‘outsider”’ 
or likes to be thought of as one. 


Delay Unjustified 


How can these decisions be given 
quickly, and in plain words? I believe 
by radically reviewing our planning 
committee procedure and by intro- 
ducing more of the personal touch. In 
most planning authorities the proce- 
dure requires that all matters, how- 


ever minor, be examined by officers, 
and, after consultations, submitted 
with a report to the next meeting of the 
planning committee, before a decision 
can be given. The committee may 
just have been held and will not meet 
again for a month. Is this delay justi- 
fied ? I say “‘no”’. 

I appreciate that there are reasons 
why the local government machine 
should give the elected representa- 
tives every opportunity to have their 
say in decisions which they will have 
to justify, and perhaps defend, to their 
constituents. But is the present drill 
suitable for today’s needs in planning ? 
I believe not, after studying the ad- 
ministrative methods of a number of 
local authorities in different parts of 
the country, some with delegated 
planning powers and others without. 

The great majority (probably over 
go per cent) of the development ap- 
plications received by a planning au- 
thority are approved. All applications 
are examined by the planning staff, 
consultations are made, and where 
delegated powers are in operation, 
recommendations are made. to the 
district council. Most of the proposals 
can be brought into line with the local 
planning policy. Ifthis policy has been 
fully discussed by the planning com- 
mittee before it was settled and given 
publicity, is there any need for the de- 
veloper to be kept waiting while the 
planning staff writes long reports, and 
the committee members discuss some 
trivial detail? Again after much ex- 
perience, I believe not. 

May I give a simple example to il- 
lustrate my point? If the planning 
committee, after studying the needs of 
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its area, has decided in the local, and 
sometimes national, interest that no 
buildings should be allowed above the 
400-foot contour on the Chilterns, and 
this decision has been made widely 
known, why is there a need to wait for 
a committee decision on an applica- 
tion to build above this contour? I 
submit it is sufficient, as soon as the 
application has been examined, for 
the developer to be given the decision 
straight away. 


Is this Democracy? 


Some people will say this is not de- 
mocracy—that government by the 
people demands decision by the peo- 
ple’s representatives. But is the pro- 
cedure advocated undemocratic ? The 
committee, after reviewing all the 
facts, has arrived at a policy decision, 
in this example not to allow building 
over the 400-foot contour line, the 
policy has been widely announced, 
and should be well known to archi- 
tects, surveyors, and developers. Sure- 
ly an administrative system which 
gives effect to a committee’s policy 
must be democratic. All that is in is- 
sue is the means whereby that decision 
is conveyed to the developer. 

Why should the developer have to 
wait several weeks when he can be 
given a decision straight away? Let 
the system be streamlined to allow 
these decisions to be issued as soon as 
all the facts have been marshalled and 
assessed against the background of the 
planning committee’s policy. If this is 
done, and I suggest that it can be, you 
will have gone a long way towards 
showing the developer, whoever he 
may be, that town and country plan- 
ning is human and alive. 

Not all applications submitted are 
alike. The planning officer and his 
staff have to discriminate between the 
straightforward ones and those which 
involve considerations of policy, which 
must go to a committee. I have found 
that the applicant behind an unusual 
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proposal will understand why his pro- 
posal cannot be dealt with straight 
away. Not infrequently he appreciates 
the trouble taken by the planning de- 
partment to put his proposal fairly be- 
fore the committee. 

At this point the claim may be made 
that much of what I have been advo- 
cating is already covered by the prac- 
tice of some authorities in separating 
the tares from the wheat by putting 
the straightforward applications on 
List A and others on List B, and so on, 
But do these methods go far enough? 
If the straightforward applications 
are tabulated in List A, why need the 
decision have to wait for a committee 
meeting a fortnight or so hence ? De- 
lay at this stage usually means expense 
to both the developer and the plan- 
ning authority which could be avoid- 
ed. 

In counties where delegation 
schemes are operating, a big saving 


in time could be made if a district | 


council gave its plans committee full 
power to make a decision without 
having to wait for council confirma- 
tion. The decision is usually made on 
the recommendation of the county 
planning officer, and all the schemes 
of delegation I have seen contain ade- 


quate safeguards for proposals about | 
which there are genuine differences of | 
opinion to be discussed at length be-} 


fore the county planning committee. 
Weare all familiar with the developer 
who inquires about his proposal and 
is told that the plans committee has 
approved it but that the decision must 
wait for the council meeting to con- 
firm. This sort of thing needlessly gives 
the developer or ratepayer a wrong 


impression of the planning machine. ; 


The Hertfordshire System 

In Hertfordshire we have found 
that a system of delegation to district 
councils without the use of area sub- 
committees has proved to be workable 
and suited to the needs of the county. 
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When planning administration was 
being considered in 1948, pressure 
was brought upon the county council 
to set up area planning committees. 
The county planning committee was 


_ not satisfied that this system would 
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simplify administration ; it advocated 
ad hoc consultative sub-committees 
to dispose of points where a district 
council could not accept a funda- 
mental recommendation made on a 
development proposal by one of my 
divisional planning officers. The con- 
sultative sub-committee consists of 
three members of the district council 
and three members of the county 
planning committee. Where the sub- 
committee agrees the decisions can be 
acted upon straight away as the sub- 
committee forms part of the county 
planning machinery and has powers 
toact. Where agreement is not reach- 
ed at a consultative sub-committee 
the matter is referred to the county 
planning committee for decision. The 
success of this measure can be gauged 
from the fact that in ten years only 204. 
consultative sub-committees have 
been held, whilst 57,000 applications 
have passed through the Hertford- 
shire planning system. 

Where a divisional planning offi- 
cer’s recommendation to a district 
council is not marked “‘fundamental”’ 
the district council may give a de- 
cision without further reference to the 
county council’s recommendation. As 
a matter of interest, just over 90 per 
cent of the applications received are 
treated by the county council as 
“non-fundamental’’. 


II: HAMPSHIRE 
by T. F. THOMSON 


During the period 1 January to 
31 December 1958, 11,847 applica- 
tions for development were dealt with 
in the administrative county of Hamp- 
shire. Thirty-one per cent were ap- 
proved unconditionally, 45 per cent 
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were approved conditionally, 21 per 
cent were refused, and 3 per cent were 
withdrawn. 421 appeals against the 
decision of the planning authority 
were made to the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government, of which 100 
were withdrawn before inquiries were 
held, 139 were dismissed, 42 were al- 
lowed, 13 were allowed subject to 
conditions, and 127 awaited the 
Minister’s decision as at 31 December 
1958. Of the 194 appeals determined 
by the Minister, in 80 per cent of the 
cases the decision of the planning 
authority was wholly or substantially 
upheld. 

The county council became the 
planning authority for the adminis- 
trative county on 1 July 1948, and 
since that date just over 91,000 ap- 
plications for planning permission 
have been dealt with. It will therefore 
be seen that relative to its population 
of 732,000 (mid-1958 estimate) the 
number of applications dealt with is 
very considerable and not much less 
than those dealt with over the whole 
of the county of London. The applica- 
tions, as in most other counties, range 
over a wide field from the odd bunga- 
low or house, through estate layouts 
of a few acres to many hundreds, and 
industrial development of the first 
magnitude, such as, for example, the 
largest oil refinery in Europe or a 
major power station. 

Service Department applications 
under what is known as Circular 100 
procedure are also not inconsiderable 
in a county where the three major de- 
fence services have large landholdings, 
the Navy particularly in the Ports- 
mouth area, the Army in the Alder- 
shot and Tidworth districts as well as 
in mid-Hampshire, and the Air Minis- 
try and Ministries of Transport and 
Civil Aviation, and Supply, at widely 
dispersed points within the county. 

The development control functions 
of the county council are vested in the 
county planning committee, which 
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has autonomous powers to deal with 
all applications. In practice, the func- 
tions of the county council are exer- 
cised through a threefold system of 
devolution rather than delegation, in 
that the former planning committees 
of district councils who operated in- 
terim development control under the 
previous Planning Acts are constitut- 
ed as sub-committees of the county 
planning committee on a district 
council basis. The clerks of the district 
councils act as clerks to these sub- 
committees, and the area planning 
officers act as their technical advisers, 
with the benefit also of the advice of 
the local engineer and surveyor. These 
local committees have autonomous 
power to deal with a considerable 
variety of applications of purely local 
importance, whilst matters on which 
there is a difference of technical opi- 
nion or matters affecting a wider area 
than that of one local authority have 
to be referred to the area planning 
committee. 


The Work of Area Planning 
Committees 


There are five area planning com- 
mittees in Hampshire, distributed on 
a simple geographical basis; around 
Winchester in the heart of the county 
lies the area of the central area com- 
mittee, and the remainder of the 
county is divided by the points of the 
compass into the north-west, north- 
east, south-west, and south-east area 
planning committees. Parts of the 
areas of the south-west, central, and 
south-east area planning committees 
cover the hinterlands of the county bo- 
roughs of Bournemouth, Southamp- 
ton and Portsmouth, in which there is 
a great pressure of day-to-day develop- 
ment arising from the spill-over of 
these places into the county area, due 
to the fact that, being on the sea- 
board, they have only the northern 
segment ofa circle in which to expand 
within their own boundaries. 
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The area planning committees are 
clerked by a representative of the clerk 
of the county council, usually at depu- 
ty level, and each of the meetings is 
attended by either the county plan- 
ning officer or one of his deputies. On 
the member side, they consist of repre- 
sentatives of each of the development 
sub-committees, plus a proportion of 
county council members. ‘These area! 
committees are an extremely useful 
level at which to discuss difficult plan- 
ning applications, particularly where 
they affect the area of more than one 
authority, and also they are nominally 
responsible to the county planning 
committee for the preliminary stages 
of the provisions of the development 
plan relating to their particular areas. 
The area planning officers are respon- 
sible for reporting to the area com- 
mittees, and it is at this level that con- 
flicts between the area planning) 
officers’ views and those of the local! 
authorities represented on the com-| 
mittees are heard in the presence of) 
representatives of the county plan-| 
ning committee, who will present to 
the county planning committee any 
case where the area committee con- 
cerned has failed to reach a satis 
factory conclusion. Quite frequently, 
the area committee will appoint a 
small sub-committee to consider on 
the site some disputed case, and either 
come to a decision itself or pass the 
matter forward to the county plan- 
ning committee for determination. 





The County Planning Committee 


The county planning committee, 
being responsible for the overall plan- 
ning of the county, then considers the 
residuum of cases referred to it at each 
of its monthly meetings, and fre- 
quently also will appoint a sub-com- 
mittee to inspect on the site in difficult 
cases. All in all, the system, whilst to 
some extent cumbersome, in practice 
operates quite smoothly and in theory 
an application can be received at the 
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beginning of the month at district 
council level and be approved by the 


' county planning committee at the end 


of the same month, all meetings being 
timed to a schedule which fits in with 
that arrangement. Seldom, however, 
is it possible to deal with an applica- 
tion strictly within that period, since a 
great number of consultations have 


» to be carried out with government 


departments and others, and the 
local planning authority is given two 


_ months in which to deal with applica- 


tions largely for this reason. In ex- 
ceptional cases, such as, for example, 
applications affecting a trunk road, 
it has three months because of the 
reference to the Ministry of Transport 
which is necessary. 

In common with many other coun- 
ty councils, Hampshire is discussing 
with its district councils delegation of 
certain Part III functions, in response 
to the desire of the district councils for 
more actual responsibility in dealing 
with matters of this sort. The difficul- 
ty, of course, is to reconcile demo- 
cratic procedures with logical plan- 
ning, and in the interests of a demo- 
cratic approach, many decisions are 
made in Hampshire which, from the 
wider planning standpoint, may be re- 
garded as regrettable if not catastro- 
phic. Catastrophic decisions tend in 
the main to be avoided by the three- 
fold system of reference upwards of 
difficult cases, and the most ardent 
supporters of the democratic line, 
whereby members of the local com- 
mittees have the last say, often breathe 
a sigh of relief because a decision car- 
ried by a narrow majority is subject to 
a second or even maybe third court of 
reference. 

In Hampshire, the county council 
has always held to the view that the 
planning staff should be employed by 
the county council on the ground that, 
apart from one or two of the larger 
county districts, it alone has the re- 
sources necessary to recruit qualified 
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and suitable staff to carry out this im- 
portant function which affects so seri- 
ously the property of others. Any de- 
mand for a change in the present set- 
up has in the main come from district 
councils already alarmed at the per- 
sistence of the central Government in 
transferring elsewhere powers which 
they themselves regard as best ad- 
ministered on a local basis. Planning 
is certainly a service where there is 
need for the fullest co-operation be- 
tween local knowledge on the one 
hand and the widest and most expert 
planning advice on the other. The 
Hampshire system, as at present op- 
erated, seems largely to meet this 
requirement. 


II: MANCHESTER 
by ROWLAND NICHOLAS 


Manchester beingacounty borough 
is a one-tier authority and the ques- 
tion of delegation of any planning 
powers does not arise. Planning ap- 
plications are dealt with direct by the 
town planning and buildings com- 
mittee which meets on the second 
Tuesday of every month. All deci- 
sions are subject to the confirmation of 
the Manchester City Council. On an 
average about 2,200 planning appli- 
cations, together with a further 500 in 
respect of advertisements, are dealt 
with each year. 

Applications can be for town plan- 
ning purposes only, in which case one 
copy of the formal application, to- 
gether with a plan, is submitted to the 
city surveyor as planning officer, or 
if accompanied by an application un- 
der the building by-laws, both ap- 
plications are sent to the city architect, 
who is the officer responsible to the 
town planning and buildings com- 
mittee for administering the by-laws. 
He then forwards the town planning 
application to the city surveyor. This 
procedure obviates the necessity of 
the developer making submissions to 
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two separate departments of the cor- 
poration. 

All development control matters 
are handled by asub-section of the de- 
partment which adjoins the main in- 
quiry office, thus providing the maxi- 
mum convenience for the large 
numbers of callers. Consultations fre- 
quently take place with applicants, 
when suggested amendments are dis- 
cussed to enable the application to be 
recommended for approval. Basic in- 
formation is entered on a standard 
departmental record sheet which is 
then attached to each application. 
Apart from routine and straightfor- 
ward items the other sections of the 
planning department are consulted 
before a recommendation is made. 
Consultations also take place where 
required with other corporation de- 
partments, government departments, 
and other local planning authorities. 
A report is then entered on the de- 
partmental record sheet and a sug- 
gested recommendation to the com- 
mittee is made. 


Important Developments 


In cases of developments of major 
importance, individual formal re- 
ports are made to the committee usu- 
ally to the policy meeting which is 
held each month in the week follow- 
ing the plans meeting. At the policy 
meeting, matters which may have 
been deferred for further considera- 
tion by the officer at the plans meet- 
ing the previous week are also dealt 
with. The big majority of the appli- 
cations are cleared within the two 
months permitted by the regula- 
tions. 

The city architect’s building sur- 
veyors are responsible in the main for 
ensuring that the conditions attached 
to the planning permission are com- 
plied with, but if complaints are re- 
ceived after the building is erected or 
after the change of use has taken place 
regarding non-compliance of condi- 
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tions, these are dealt with directly by 
the development control sub-section, 
even to the extent of visiting premises 
late at night and in the early hours of 
the morning. 


Agreement with Advertising 
Contractors 

In the case of advertisements, apart 
from the usual applications for hoard- 
ings and neon signs, the challenge 
procedure is still being carried out, 





but so far as Manchester is concerned, | 
consultations take place with the ad- | 
vertising contractors and this has re- | 
sulted, in the majority of cases, in| 


agreement being reached, thereby 
avoiding the necessity of time and 
money being spent by both parties in 
the preparation of plans, notices, ete. 
This informal procedure has been 
very successful and has been respon- 
sible for creating goodwill between 
the corporation and the advertising 
contractors. 

For the purpose of presentation to 
the committee the applications are 
divided into the following categor- 
ies: 

(a) Garages, houses, stores, and 
minor developments of a simple na- 
ture, which are of a non-controversial 


character and can be recommended | 
for outright approval with any neces- 


sary conditions. 


t 
(b) Applications where limited ap- | 


provals are recommended, such as in 
the case of those affected by redevelop- 
ment proposals, road improvements, 
and development which in itself is ofa 
temporary nature. 

(c) Applications for the special con- 
sideration of the committee where it 
is anticipated that it may wish to give 
closer study to the matter before 
reaching a decision. 


(d) Applications in respect of de- | 


velopment by corporation commit- 
tees. 

(e) Applications for consent to dis- 
play advertisements which are of a 
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straightforward nature and can be 
recommended for approval. 

(f) Applications for the display of 
advertisements which are of a more 
contentious character and may re- 
quire further consideration by the 
committee. 

It is normally the practice to hold a 
meeting between the officers and the 
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chairman and deputy chairman prior 
to the meeting of the committee to 
discuss the agenda. 

Matters which the committee con- 
siders require further investigation are 
referred to a visiting sub-committee 
which inspects the sites with the offi- 
cers and makes a recommendation to 
the next meeting of the full committee. 
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FLATS AND HOUSES 1958. Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. HMSO. 
108. 

The latest in the line of handbooks 
for the guidance of architects, plan- 
ners, and members of local authori- 
ties follows Houses 1953, The Rede- 
velopment of Central Areas, and The 
Density of Residential Areas. It is con- 
cerned with, in the words of the Minis- 
ter of Housing, “novel problems of 
building at higher densities on sites 
where no less than halfa million older 
houses now stand or stood”. The 
handbook begins by showing that the 
achievement of a low overall average 
cost of dwelling in a layout at high 
density depends upon keeping to a 
minimum the proportion of high 
building. It goes on to stress the im- 
portance of dealing attractively with 
space around buildings, emphasizing 
the need, at high density, of adequate 
facilities for children’s play, and for 
provision for the parking or storage 
of the increasing number of motor 
vehicles. It then provides a statistical 
guide to the most efficient method of 
deciding what proportion of high flats 
or maisonettes, four-storey maison- 


ettes or houses to build at a given den- 
sity in terms of cost. There follows 
a long chapter on the economics of 
high-building design, day and sun- 
lighting standards, and fire-escape. 

Any remarks on this handbook must 
be prefaced by a reminder of the grow- 
ing importance of this type of Ministry 
guide. The introduction says, inter 
alia, ‘‘the aim is not to recommend, 
but to illustrate some results of recent 
experience’’, but local authorities are 
not likely to be deceived. Plans put 
to the Ministry for approval in future 
will inevitably be tested against this 
handbook and, unless very cogent 
arguments can be produced for an 
alternative practice, conformity to its 
principles and arguments is likely to 
be required. 

The handbook is written on the as- 
sumption that high-density develop- 
ment in urban areas is inevitable and 
does not attempt to discuss either the 
national or regional problems of re- 
development or even the general 
strategy of redevelopment in one of 
our great cities. It starts from the point 
when a Birmingham or London hous- 
ing committee realizes that it can 
clear and redevelop a site of 12°3 
acres in part of its area. The site is in 
a 100, 140, or 160 h.r.a. zone. The 
handbook then points out that, in 
“‘achieving”’ this density, high build- 
ing must as far as possible be avoided, 
because it is extremely expensive. It 
is so undesirable economically, that 
authorities are advised to plan for 
four-storey maisonettes in preference 
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to houses because, in reaching the 
density imposed, houses would re- 
quire the use of a greater proportion 
of high building! 

This is all very sensible, well argued, 
and useful to the architect faced with 
this problem. To the Ministry officials 
and their collaborators all praise is 
due for the care and clarity with which 
they have performed their allotted 
task. But the effect of this document 
in general would seem to me to be bad. 
It will reinforce the tendency of the 
large urban authority to deal with 
each site piecemeal and it will tend 
to condition everyone to accept gen- 
eral densities which create the need 
for this type of desperate study. 

Its desperation can be gauged from 
its failure to deal with the contending 
demands of landscaping, car-park- 
ing, and children’s play on the typical 
site used for the layouts which are il- 
lustrated. Even at 100 h.r.a. there is 
very little land not occupied by build- 
ings or their gardens. This spare land 
is used up in a landscaping treatment 
suggested in one sketch and then em- 
ployed again to illustrate how much 
space would be needed for car-park- 
ing at one car per three dwellings. (The 
handbook comments, indecisively, 
“layouts might be designed initially 
for parking spaces for one-third of the 
total number of dwellings and in any 
case so that it would be possible to 
double the provision later if neces- 
sary.) Although the provision of 
children’s play areas is recommended 
in high-density layouts no guidance 
is given on how one could be fitted 
into this scheme. 

One cannot, in the Town and 
Country Planning Association jour- 
nal, fail to mention that this hand- 
book represents a triumph for FJO, 
whose simple point that high flats are 
uneconomic has been conceded at 
last. One cannot, however, fail also 
to stress that the subject matter would 
have been quite different if an ener- 
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getic decentralization policy had en. 
abled general density to be lowered. 

It is, perhaps, ungenerous to carp 
at the good work that has gone into 
this publication. But if the same skill 
had been used in such a detailed} 
study, following a general statement 
on the strategy of urban redevelop- 
ment, it would have been so much | 
more valuable. 
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MEDIZIN UND STADTEBAU, HANDBUCH 
FUR GESUNDHEITLICHEN STADTEBAU | 
(MEDICINE AND TOWN PLANNING, A| 
HANDBOOK OF THE HEALTH ASPECTS 
OF TOWN PLANNING). Edited by Prof. 
Paul Vogler, MD, Berlin, and Prof. 
Erich Kiihn, Aachen. Urban and Schwar- 
zenberg, Munich. 2 vols., about 1,440 
pages, 520 illustrations, price DM 190 
(approx. £16 5s. od.). i 

The term “handbook”’ should not | 
be taken too literally. The two volumes 
of Medicine and Town Planning weigh 
14 pounds, and need a strong hand to | 
lift. Yet the physical effort of handling | 
the weighty tomes as well as the in- | 
tellectual staying power needed to 
plough through 1,440 pages of Ger- 
man prose are well rewarded. The 
book is full of interesting ideas and 
useful information. 

It endeavours to tell the medical 
practitioner what he should know 
about planning, and the planner 
about medicine and public health. In 
doing this it establishes clearly the 
authors’ views of the roles of the two 
professions in the planning process: 
“the biologist may be able to say ex- 
actly what is beneficial or harmful to 
human beings, but the sum of biologi- 
cal investigations and findings does 
not make a town, nor does the sum of 
economic or sociological findings. We 
(the biologists) always support the 
town planner, but ultimately he 
creates out of himself. Town planning 
is not a derivation from scientific data, 
nor the satisfying of exact disciplines; 
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town planning is autonomous crea- 
tion into which have been absorbed 


the joint discussions and the joint 


design work”’ (of biologists, doctors, 
g g 


architects, engineers, economists, and 


_ many others) (vol. 11, p. 563). 


The handbook may be taken as an 
example of such a joint discussion by 
more than eighty contributors. 

The first part is entitled ‘Funda- 


- mentals’ and deals with social-anthro- 
| pological trends, the effect of Western 
CH | 


At 
TS 


of 
of 
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civilization on primitive tribes, the 
development of natural resources in 
different parts of the world (excellent 
tables of mineral and forest resources 
ofall countries), soil conservation and 
soil development, thermal, hydro- 
electric, and atomic power develop- 
ment, the world food situation and 
nutrition problems, and, under the 


_ heading “Town Planning, Healthy 


and Sick Landscape’, with questions 
of ecological balance. 

This is followed by an ‘Introduc- 
tion’ dealing with the history of medi- 
cal thinking, the development of plan- 
ning ideas, the concepts of the town 
and town planning, and the idea of 
controlled urban development (incor- 
porating ideas formulated at the 1933 
Congress of CIAM at Athens). 

Part III is entitled ‘The Town as a 
Whole’ and deals with the present 
state of our towns, the health of the 
urban population and the damage of 
town life to the basic functions of the 
human body in the fields of gynae- 
cology, pediatrics, ophthalmology, 
ear, nose, and throat diseases, der- 
matology, dentistry, psychology, and 
orthopaedics. Views of specialists are 
recorded on problems of urban hy- 
giene and pharmacology and _ the 
effects of the town environment on 
nutrition, cancer, radiation hazards, 
and on hereditary diseases. 

Part IV deals with remedies, such 
as play space for children, play and 
sports grounds, private gardens, foot- 
paths, plans for pedestrians in traffic 
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and shopping precincts, allotments 
and market gardens, agriculture with- 
in the urban area, and provisions for 
rest and recreation. The discussion of 
these remedies is supplemented by 
contributions on the problems of es- 
pecially vulnerable groups of the ur- 
ban population, viz. women, children, 
and old people, and asummary by one 
of the editors showing how much town 
development of the past has been 
dominated by the needs of the male 
income earner. 

Part V is devoted to special environ- 
mental problems, such as noise (in- 
cluding articles on airport noise, heli- 
copters, and railways and measure- 
ments of noise levels in different 
towns), air pollution and the urban 
climate. It contains two articles on 
the climatic problems of tropical 
towns contributed by Prof. Doecker 
of Stuttgart and by the author of this 
review. 

Part VI deals with the ‘Elements of 
a Town’ and with “concepts capable 
of leading to an ordered urban struc- 
ture’’, including housing types, densi- 
ties, insolation, day-lighting, urban 
economics, the relationship between 
houses and work places, industrial, 
recreational* and agricultural land 
use, transport and traffic (with special 
chapters on traffic accidents), water- 
supply hygiene, large and small heat- 
ing installations, the disposal and 
utilization of urban waste products, 
health services, and all formsof recrea- 
tion. 

Parts IV to VI are grouped to- 
gether under the general heading “The 
Nonsense of the Metropolis—Pos- 
sible Remedies’. The following group 
of chapters is called ‘Giving Sense to 
the Metropolis’ and is undoubtedly 
the most important and at the same 
time the most difficult and contro- 
versial part of the book. The editors 
themselves conclude the discussion in 
two contributions entitled ‘Biologic- 
Mnemonic Concepts in the Balance 
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of Town and Civilization’ and ‘Leit- 
bilder (Dominant Ideas) of Town 
Planning’. They ask: are the advan- 
tages of urban life obtainable without 
paying for them as dearly as we have 
in the past ? and answer: the urbanite 
may pay with his labour, his ideas, and 
his regret, but he should not have to 
pay with illness, misery, and depres- 
sion. 

This statement clears the way and 
provides the basis for the last part 
which is called ‘Realization’. It con- 
tains examples of what the authors 
regard as progress in the field of plan- 
ning, including the British planning 
legislation (up to the year 1954), 
Swedish planning law, experiences of 
comprehensive redevelopment on the 
basis of private initiative in Zurich, 
public health aspects in the recon- 
struction of Warsaw, American ex- 
amples from Radburn to Fort Worth, 
the British and other new towns, 
urban redevelopment and successful 
slum clearance. The book ends with 
a short paper on urban land owner- 
ship. 

The long list of contributors in- 
cludes, in addition to many well- 
known German names, E. G. S. Elliot 
of the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government in London; Marshall 
Miller, New York; Martin Wagner, 
Cambridge (Mass.) ; L. Hilberseimer 
and H. B. Karplus, Chicago; B. 
Hoesli, Texas; Hans Matthiessen, 
Aarhus; I. Eneborg, Stockholm; H. 
Marti, Zurich; and Otto Koenigs- 
berger, London. The editors are Erich 
Kiihn, Professor of Town and Re- 
gional Planning in Aachen, and Dr 
Paul Vogler, Director of the Univer- 
sity Hospital for Physical Therapy in 
Berlin, known in this country as one 
of the collaborators of Gropius and 
Moholy Nagi in the Bauhaus and 
participant of the CIAM Congresses 
of 1949 and 1953. 

Medicine and Town Planning has a 
good index and two useful glossaries 
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of medical and planning terms. It will, 
no doubt, find its place among the 
reference works of planning and medi- 
cal libraries, but one would like to see 
parts, notably the important contri- 
butions of the two editors, translated 
or re-written in English so that their 
ideas could be more widely discussed 
in this country. 
O. H. KOENIGSBERGER 





A Scottish Sign 
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This particularly attractive sign has 
been erected by Glenrothes (Fife) De- 
velopment Corporation to mark a walk | 
through an avenue of trees protected by 
a Tree Preservation Order under the | 
Town and Country Planning (Scotland) 
Act. The sign is the work of Mr J. Mat- 
thew, Blacksmith, Leslie, Fife, who was 
sponsored by the Scottish Country In- 
dustries Development Trust. 

PETER CRANBOURNE TAYLOR 
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Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites ggo years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD LETCHWORTH HERTS. 








